AFTERMATH
ham impetuously sought an interview with him, where he pressed further the points already advanced in the letter and introduced to the astonished King the new idea which had been formulating itself in his brain for some time past. In itself the idea was good and far-seeing. Biir.lringb.am perceived that France, not Spain, was the growing power to be reckoned with and he now proposed to strengthen England's position abroad by an alliance with France. But the means he had selected of effecting this alliance were more than astonishing, in view of his recent experiences. He suggested nothing less than a marriage between the Roman Catholic French Princess, Henrietta Maria, and Prince Charles. At first James was stricken with horror at the mere idea, coming at such a moment. It would be no better than the Spanish affair, he argued, for France would follow Spain in demanding impossible concessions for the Roman Catholics over here. But Buckingham had come well preened with arguments wherewith to talk his master round. He pointed out that in this case the stakes would not be so great. There was no Palatinate question, France had no personal hostage in the Prince, whilst any demands for the freedom of the Roman Catholics could be met by counter-claims for the liberty of the French King's Huguenot subjects. James allowed himself to be persuaded and gave his consent that the matter might be broached to Parliament.
Next day, therefore, Charles and Buckingham presented themselves before the Houses to explain away the King's unsatisfactory answer and to assure them that any money they might vote would all be applied to the war against Spain. Then Buckingham proceeded to relate to them his conversation with the King anent the proposed French marriage. It soon became evident from the downcast faces around them that this was indeed unpopular, and it was